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It is perhaps unnecessary to inform the reader/ 
that this Address is not what, upon its first publica- 
tion in Jamaica, it assumed to be, (viz., the Speech 
of an Honourable Member of the House of Com- 
mons) since Mr. Barret, a distinguished member of 
the House of Assembly of that island, who has ably 
and uniformly supported the claims of the free 
people of colour, has recently (in answer to a 
question put to him in the House) acknowledged 
that the production is his. From the valuable 
information it contains, the result of attentive 
obsein^ation by one intimately acquainted with the 
subject, it well deserves the attention of all those 
who have taken an interest in the question. 
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A REPLY 



TO THB 



SPEECH OF DR. LUSHINGTON, 



^•c. Src. 



I SMALL attempt the task of correcting the 
various and glaring mis-statements of the learned 
gentleman (Dr. Lushington), and of exposing the 
real designs of him, and his friends, which are now 
masked under the popular pretext of giving relief 
to the oppressed. It is true that the learned 

gentleman has not, contrary to his usual custom, 

• 

ended his speech by offering to the House some 
er&fty and violent resolution, calculated at once 
-to enlist the feelings of persons ignorant of the 
true question, and to degrade and mortify the un- 
happy colonists. His speech, however, will go 
forth to the public : the impression will be made, 
and another crime will be added, in ^ the public 
mind, to the long isirray of accusation which tte 
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learned gentleman has set forth against the West 
Indians : for who can deny that a great portion of 
this empire is already condemned ; condemned 
without trial, or tried only in this House^ where 
the learned gentleman and the ultra-philanthro- 
pists are our accusers, where a few terrified 
West India Proprietors are the defenders, and 
where a timid Administration is the judge. Our 
accusers are backed by the English mob, who, 
in our cause alone, can justly be called the so- 
vereign people. They are backed by all the 
speculators in the East India trade ; and they are 
backed by all the desperadoes in the United 
Kingdom, who having neither fame nor property 
to lose, and nothing to hope for in the existing 
state of society, would fain confound all men's 
notions of right. They begin with the west, and 
if they can instigate a false philanthrophy to 
plundj^r and massacre one race of men, for the 
chancy of civilizing a ^i^^r^^nt race ; if they can 
so blind the eyes of i;nen as to cause the most ab- 
^horrent crimes to be delibej^ely committed by 
.the nation ; i£.tbey> can attach the names of justice 
:and humanity and religion^ to robbery and 
anarchy and noiurder, and give to their . deeds the 
sanqtion of the British Pacliatni^nt ; if they can 
accomplish this, which they per3uade then^elves 
is jdrestdy nii^adly accomplished, why may they 
Aot h(>p9 tp instil tli^e ^ame venom pf philanthropy 
.into the breasts pf their fellow subjects of Great 



Britain? Having thanumised the blacks, for 
^hich act of charity they have got nothing, they 
will next aim at setting free themselveis, by which 
they will get a great deal. They will emancipate 
themselves (1 now speak of all the lower cliasses) 
from laws which do not protect them ; from toil 
which does not enrich them ; from the presence 
of enormous wealth and the wantonness of splen- 
dour, which mournfully contrast with theiir penury, 
and 'mock their rags and their privations. They 
will emancipate themselves frorn the poor laws, 
those boasted laws pr^tebding to humanity, that 
Aicely calculate on how small a modicum of food 
our fellow creatures can subsist, that have had 
the e^ect of hardening the hearts of the rich, and 
degrading and starving the p0x)r. They will eman- 
cipate theiiiselves froni parish overseers, from 
work-houses, from the tread-mill. These, Mr. 
Speaker, are objects worthy of the enterprise of 
bold men. When the enthusiasm which honour- 
able gentlemen are so eager to breathe into the 
6ouls of the British people, has I'eached its height, 
and overwhelmed the heavy obstacles opposed to 
its course, by reason and justice, let us not flatter 
ourselves that success and fruition will abate the 
torrent. From advocating the claims of the blacks 
and the people of colour, it is an ealsy transition 
to advance their own. And with what fear shall 
we preach to the common people of the rights of 
(NTopferty, social ordet, and the unctidhgeable dis* 



position of ranks amcmg mankind ordained by 
the Almighty, when we ourselves, we, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, have, by a solemn act, <^ 
a aeries of solemn acts, robbed the West Indian 
of his property, have introduced bloodshed and 
destruction into his peaceful country, have taken 
the servant from the labour, and putting a weapon 
into his hands, have made him the executioner of 
his master. 

These remarks may seem not to refer imme- 
diately to the subject before the House. But, 
Sir, do the enemies of my felUm-colonists satisfy 
themselves by a dry statement of facts ^ whenever the 
West India Question is debated, or do they seize upon, 
and indeed make, opportunities to repeat their clamor- 
ous calumnies, '--mot once, but many times in the course 
of every Session? — The cause of the people of colouc 
is not taken up by tJie learned gentleman on its 
own merits only ; it is not in the hope of serving 
their interests that he has tacked on a long and 
laboured speech to the presentation of their peti-< 
tion. The learned gentleman does not go into 
the Court of which he is an ornament, as a pleader, 
and make a parade of his learning and his elocu- 
tion without an object — ^without a fee. Neither 
does he address this House, as he has done thi3 
day. at very great length, and end by simply pre- 
senting a petition, not grounding thereon any 
motion, except that the petition be printed, with- 
out the s^prethope that his speech will be greedily 



rf^d put pf doors, and will tend to keep alive tlis^ 
dete$tation of the Colonists which the learned 
gentleman and his friends have been too sucessful 
in eliciting. As often. Sir, as that learned gentle* 
man, and ^s often as any other enemy of the 
yrestem part of this great empire, shall, either 
directly or indirectly, either by insinuation or by 
open charge, accuse the Cplonists of ii^um^nity 
and injustice, or shall in any way direct their 
malevolence against their peace and prosperity, 
so often shall I be found to rjse in this House, tq 
throw back the vile calumny in, the teeth pf the 
accuser, and to maintain in fairness and in truth, 
thai; black though they be, and slaves though they 
^re, our free population in this England, this 
favoured part of the empire, are as inferior to those 
slaves in the real comforts and enjoyments of life, 
|as superfluity is superior to want, and as the 
>irarmth pf a summer sun is more congenial jtp 
animal gratification, than the frosts and snows 
|tu^ nakedxiess of winter. You desire to relieve 
puiferings which do not exist; you picture tp 
youi'selves chains and dungeons and stripes and 
groans; you pursue a shadow, a delusion; you 
wpuld introduce the millenium into Jamaica. an4 
Q.arbft^oes, but you will turn their fertile fields 
into, deserts. 

I shall now proceed to answer the speech of 
the learned mover ; and as I shall be spmetimei^ 
compelled to meet assertion by as^ertipn, Jit is no( 
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subject before tfa« House is acquired By along 
residence iti the island c€ Jamaica; froni which 
this petition is $ent. Sotne of the assertions of 
the learned gcntl^an I -shall flatly deny, and I 
heg I may not' be supposed/ in so doings to foe 
waiditing lb the respect which is due to the learned 
gentleman. ' fie speaks from his brief-^from his 
petition, a;nd be is t^ well used iu his Consistory 
Gomrt to teasoti ob false premises/ and iacts which 
are not facts, to be ishocked at any apparent 
tmcourteousnek iti my language. Andklthough 
a littie iDtemperance may be pardocied in the 
injured^' — and I tepresent at this monient a claims 
erf deeply injured and oppressed persons,— -yet 1 
shall waive th^t privilege, and addresis liiy^elf to 
the question with perfect coolness. The learned 
gehtleman sets out with telling meihbbrs that 
tiley h«ve no knowledge of the mimfbers, th^ 
w£^kh/ <and importance of that most respectable 
eiabs of ^peri9ons/ the free coloured )population bt 
J^imkiL This is one of the learned ' Doctor's 
|>oi^tion» that ^I shall not attempt to conti^rert. 
B«rt I fear^the charge of ignorance must be ex- 
tended to every part' of the West India Question ; 
and^I ]^eg tiie leatned gentleman to take' notice, 
that' whenever he calls on the House^ to legislate 
foflr4ihe Weit IfiSdiCT, i^shall remind liiiii of thiis 
cfeai^ oP igndrance which he has 'tbide Against 
the House, "tfml lAitll' cdll ot^ hirn^ aud^othbfr ttteixi** 



ben$ toJw^^ caIiA.gift4 iwp^fWtl inquiry into 

tl^jE^ co^ditipn^ pf Oiur isUo^^i ^ their waats^ and their 
jp%nce$^.b^f(^9 they pai^kws -upon the mere 
eyifleDqeiiyhic^is pffered^o it by a single mem- 
ber, iOr, by any party of n^mbers^ h6wever re- 
jlj^qtablei either the one. pr .the other may be. It is 
of this logj^laUm^orihreatoting ta legislate mthaut 
izujltU^, that Ju^h/ givps m^h uneasirma taiour 
colonies. Your ignorance o£ their r^ atate is 
betrayed eyenjn the laws passed to regulate their 
comop^erce, and; scarcely a i^ech is made in this 
House which do^s not so . abound in errors and 
i^lse statements^, however unm^aut>( that no in« 
habitant of those i countries wouM be made ^o 
belieye that the fubject pf s^ch speeches' is the 
land ai>(^ the people he knows so well. 

"♦ ,* ♦ ♦ ♦ ■ . ♦ . ^ :» , . . 

The leaxned gentlemaix say% '' the state <rf the 
free coloured pepi^le^ is nearly, j if not absolutely 
cme of slavery," I will for^ a mpmeftt ^ allow.the 
fact-T-bwt that very different is the inferpnee tiiat 
I draw : fifOm that which the learned gentleman 
would have the IIpi,!^ to draw^ Itis' ^elighUii) 
when, tb<^ opponents of the cqliHlJu^ts, 4ffpr4^ ho.w4 
evj^r .undesignedly^ .the^ymatprj^lsrip^ their own 
copfHtatipQ. , The. . learnpd geptieman says , that 
the, brown, pppplp *Vv^ yearly, iJf . npt. ab»oUitciy^ 
jR-a i||a^ pf slaypry."v4p4 »carpe](y»h»,tbfe awind 
of, these ?Kprds rA^e^ii aiyay^wheft ,ho;4informs the 
Hott»e,tbftttbi^y ^ousand pfi,Aei»ipo»Wfiei(Arec 
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millions of money, amounting, if equally divided 
amongst them, fo om hundred pounds each person, 
and if we allow five persons to a family^ each 
family is possessed of Jive hundred pounds. — Un- 
happy people ! being nearly, if not absolutely, 
slaves, although abounding in wealth ; but happy 
slaves, whose state approaches nearly, if not 
absolutely, to th6 condition of a class of persons 
who have some of them their thousands — some 
their tens of thodsands — and some their hundreds 
of thousands. Let us hear no more of the misery 
of the slaves ! Although X might stop here, and 
insist that a description of persons, who can realize 
such vast sums, can have nothing to complain of 
but the deprivation of political privileges, and 
might confine myself to treating the subject on 
that footing only, yet I will not take advantage 
of the scanty information of the House. It is not 
true that the people of colour possess property to the 
extent of three millions. Of the four testators who 
are named as having left these great fortunes, 
only one was a man of colour ; and strange ta^ay, 
he left his estate to found a school, not as might 
be supposed for people of his own complexion, 
but for a school generally. The other three were 
white, the founders of their own fortune. The most 
wealthy, Mr. Kinghorn, was Mayor of Kingston, 
and left a large portion of his two hundred thou- 
sand pounds (if he had so much), among brow;^ 
ahd black, and even slaves. The property of 
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Mr. Swaby descfended to his son, who is of colour, 
and in 1823— (the learned Doctor ^otild be cau^ 
tious how he deals in names and particulars) — in 
1823, the young Mr. Stbaby waSj on his petition, 
granted all the privileges unconditional and iinre" 
striated of a British subject. I hold in my h?tnd an 
extract from the Journals of the J^amaica Assembly 
of that year, and will read it to the House. This 
I beg gentlemen to note as one of the proofs , I 
promised in answer to the naked, unsupported 
assertions of the learned ; gentleman . 

** A petition of James Swaby, of the parish of 
Manchester, a person of free condition, was pre- 
sented to the House, and read, setting forth, 

'^ ^That your petitioner is a person of free con- 
dition,\who has been educated at the Charter- 
house in England, and is possessed of conBider^bl^e 
prppierty in the parish of Manchester; that he 
akK>^olds a commission in His : Majesty's 49th . 
jRegiment of Foot, and is now on half pay. 

** That the petitioner, from his correct conduct, 
has had the good fortune to obtain the confidence 
and^steem, and to have been adnutted to the society, 
of tht most respectable white inhabitants of the pa- 
rishes' t)fSt« Elizabeth and Manchester. 

** That the petitioner submits to the considera- 
tion of the House, whether, from his property, 
education, conduct and rank in His Majesty's 
army, it may not be consistent, in its wisdom to 
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confer on the petitioner more ample privileges 
tlMft thdiie which he now^xissesses.'' 

fiefi^ Sir^ is no complaint of oppression, or of 
d^fradaliDii. Mr. Swaby does not pray for pro- 
tection to hit person and property ; — he does not 
pfay to betiliMiied ^'from a state, nearly, if not 
absolntely, one of slavery;" he does not even 
prey for privileges — he. prays for additional pri- 
vileges, tiiereby acknowledging that he already 
possessed some, and be advances, as one of his 
strongest claims to the consideration of the Hdute, 
that ^' he has been admitted into the society of the 
most respectable white inhabitants." Sir, Mr. 
Swaby is taken oiit of the class of persons of colour. 
He and his fortune are not to be computed to swell 
the number and wealth of the class. Mr. S wabv 
will marry a woman of manners and education, 
therefore not a woman of colour, and he will leave 
his fortune to his legitimate descendants. I have 
also another error to complain of in the learned 
gentleman's estimate of the wealth of these per- 
sons. He asserts that, with the exception of two 
or three estates, all the coffee and pimento planta- 
tions are in their hands. In 1825, I observe in 
the official return made to the House of Assembly 
of Jamaica, that the exports of pimento were 
twenty th'otisand nine hundred and seventy-nine 
bags, and five hundred and thirty-seven barrels 
of pimento, and twenty millions, three hundred 
and fifty-two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
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six pounds of coffee. In 1826^ I find about the 
same quantity yras exported. Now, taking tl\e: 
pimento at four pounds a bag, that commodity 
yields an income of eighty-six thousand and 
sixty-four pounds ; and the coffee at twenty 
pounds the tierce of six cwt., will yield six 
l^undred and five thousstnd seyen hundred and 
twenty pounds. If the people of colour possess 
the estates which send all the produce to market^ 
their wealth is greatly underrated at three mil- 
lions — but the fact is, that they possess very little 
property of any description. The parish of Tre- 
lawny raises about fifteen thousand pounds cur- 
rency for parochial purposes, and of this sum the 
people of colour contribute two or three hundred 
poi^nd^. And that trifling sum is paid by the 
tayern^j s^d what are there called the grog shops, 
in the tpwns. These are entirely in the hands of 
bxown person^, mostly women, and it is by the 
]fetail of spirits, which are taxed, that they are 
enabled tp contribute, and not by their income 
arising from real property. 

The honourable and learned gentleman makes 
^ great parade of informing the Hov^se of the 
^^ml:ters qf that class whose claiip^ he supports. 
He rates tl^em at thirty thousand bjrpwn persons^ 
a^4 ten thousand blacks. Jle says there are 
fprty ^ho)i§apd persons of free conditipn in Ja- 
fflakj^i, ?^ft^ that five thousand of them serve in the 
mjlj^i^. Every aWe bodied free person from six- 
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teen to sixty is compelled by law to serve in the 
militia. If, therefore, we multiply the five • thou- 
sand by four (for I believe that one fourth of a 
people are considered able to bear arms), we 
shall have only twenty thousand, instead of forty 
thousand, free people of colour. And if we de- 
duct one fourth for blacks, we* shall have only 
fifteen thousand free brown persons. And instead 
of fifteen hundred pounds to each family, the 
three millions which the learned gentleman has 
bestowed so generously on them, will afibrd three 
thousand pounds to each family. By the official 
return of 1825, now before me, I find not five 
thousand persons of colour serving in the militia, 
but only four thousand and twenty-two — and this 
number includes the blacks. So that instead of 
forty thousand free persons of colour in Jamaica j the 
learned gentleman must be content with sixteen thou- 
sand. These are the facts which have been in- 
troduced with so much boasting, and for which 
the House is laid under such a load of obligation. 
But I beg pardon of the learned gentleman, I 
remember that he did not pretend to be quite 
accurate in regard to the numbers of the free 
people of colour. *' But," says he, ''if I am not 
quite accurate^ — my inaccuracy is with respect to 
that class vvhose claims I advocate." He would 
have the House believe that he Underrated them 
at forty thousaiid, but rather than be thought to 
exaggerate, to mend his argument/ he would be 
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content 'vHth that 'nutnber: He, however, wished 
the Hotkse to understand that there were fifty 
thousand or perhaps sixty thousand. To the 
assertion of the learned gentleman, I have re- 
plied with an official statement, and I might leave 
the question wit^ the House and the public wilJi 
the saying " -Ejp uno disce omnes*^ — but . I will 
proceed even at the risk of wearying the 

House. 

The learned and honourable gentleman has 
quoted Bryan Edwards. \ He has made *' Bryan 
Edwards declare that of all races in the colonies, 
none are so healthy, or so long lived, as the mixed 
population of the West Indies ; and he adds that 
his comparison is not only between the white and 
brown population, but between them and the 
slaves." Would any one believe that this pre- 
cise description, this rigidly exact quotation from 
Bryan EdwardSj is no where to be found in that 
historian ? The honourable and learned gentle- 
man is quoting from his petition ; he has in his 
memory, not the estimation in which Edwards 
held the nature of these persons, but their own 
estimation of their own qualities. Since the 
learned member quoted this author, I have sent 
for his book, and I find therein not a word, not a 
phrase, that can by any process or subtlety be 
toortdred into a shadow of the opinion which h^ 
been gratuitously bestowed on Mr. Bryan Ed-^ 
wards* In fact, he is totally silent in regard to 
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the physic^ qua^ficatioii8 aud endpwmente of 
the persons of colour : neither their corporeal nor 
mental power appears to have attracted his atten- 
tion. He laments their degraded condition ; and 
points out particularly some of the evils under 
which they labour. But I am happy and proud 
to say, that not only have all the disabilities 
lamented by Edwards been removed by the local 
legislatures ; they have also received immunities 
(I speak advisedly in using the word) never con- 
templated by Edwards, liberal and amiable as 
that gentleman is well known to have been. The 
House has heftrd the learned member's account of 
the present state qf the persons of colour ; J will 
read to the House the description of this historian 
of the West Indies ; let the House compare them, 
and decide if Mr. Edwards and the learned 
gentleman speak of the same class of persons : 

'^ There is this mischief arising from the system 
of rigour ostensibly maintained by the laws 
against this unfortunate race of people, that it 
tends to degrade them in their own eyes, and in 
the eyes of the community to whieb they belong. 
This is carried so far^ as to make them at once 
wretched to themselves, and useless to the public. 
It very frequently happens that the lowest white 
person, considering himself a,5 greatly sup^rios tp 
the richest and bjest educated free man of colour^ 
will disdain to associate with a person pf the 
latter ^escnptioji ; treating him ^s the Egypritiaw^ 
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treated the Israelites, with whom they held it an 
abomination to eat bread. The consequencfe is, 
these unhappy people are a burthen and reproach 
to society. They have no motives of sufficient 
efficacy either to engage them in the service of 
their country, or in profitable labour for their own 
advantage. Their progress in civility and know- 
ledge is animated by no encouragement ; thei^ 
attachment is received without approbation ; and 
their diligence exerted without rewaM." 

Much more is said by Edwards in the same 
tone of commiseration, but not one, word of their 
physical organization : the history was published 
in 1793. 

Yet in 1827 we see this despised, this de- 
graded, this spiritless people, who formerly wer6 
not even able to labour profitably, who are called 
in another page by Edwards, humble, submissive, 
and unassuming, we find them iti 1827, according 
to their own or their learned advocate's boast, 
forming half the militia of Jamaica, and possess- 
ing propertied, the imports of which exceed 
£700,000 annually ! We see them, as in the 
case of Lecesne and Escofiery, bringing their in- 
dividual complaints to the Imperial Parliament, 
and, as a body, maintaining agents in the me- 
tropolis, to protect the rights they have acquired, 
and to search for new ones. The HouteB of Psr* 
liament are the arena they have selected to con- 
tend with the whites. Let me not be lihougfat to 
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regret the hearing which has been given to their 
claims, or to censure the anxiety which has 
brought them from their own local legislatures to 
the Imperial Parliainent, or.tQ grieve for the imr 
provement in their condition, which has inspired 
such confidence in their own resour.ces that they 
are ambitious of equality with their fellow-colonists. 
On the contrary, I. rejoice at their prosperity and 
at their numbers, and I admire the enterprise which 
has brought them ta the bar of this House j to 
seek for those blessings of the British Consti- 
tiition which are denied them at home. The 
people of colour, at no distant date, will possess 
all that they claim, and it will be granted theni 
by th6 Island Assemblies, who best know their 
wants, their capacity, and the fit time for raising 
them up and placing them on the summit of their 
ambition. / do not argue against the people of 
colour — they are the strength and the hope of the 
West Indies ; I argue against the untimely inter' 
ference of this Hoiese, which cannot hasten, and majf 
retard, their entire emancipation. It is to prove to 
the House how little is known on this interesting 
subject, that I address you. Sir, and to prov6 
also how unfit the learned gentleman is to be the 
lawgiver of the West Indies, since his ignorance 
exceeds even my anticipation. He would not" 
have dared (I use the word in a parliamentary 
sense) to have come to the House so unprepared, 
so misinformed, on this important question, liad 
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he not relied on the usual apathy of the West 
Indisiu members/ and the uninstructed state of 
the rest of the House. And the learned gentle- 
man is the less to be pardoned, as he chos6 his 
own time to present the petitions, he having be0n 
in possession of them for many months. But I 
have not yet done with him. He proceeds to 
show the House ** how that class had been de- 
prived of those rights to which they were entitled 
by charter." Does the learned gentleman venture 
to invoke the charter under which the We§t 
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Indians claim the rights of Englishmen, at the 
very moment that he invades that charter by 
calling on Parliament to interfere in their do- 
mestic affairs ? But, Sir, I will not dwell on this 
contradiction. The learned gentleman should 
have brought to the House a copy of the charter 
on which he relies, and not a garbled extract* 
I and my brother colonists may have that charter 
indelibly impressed on our memories, but oth^ 
honourable gentlemen have never heard of the 
existence of suck an instrument. It is unfair so 
to speculate on the deficient information of th^ 
House ; and I hope that gentlemen will consider 
bow weak and wary that cause must be, whicji 
demands all these forensic arts to give it a colourr 
ing of justice. If by the charter, the learned 
gentleman has in view the proclamation of Kin^ 
Charles the Second, for the encouragemept of 
•ettlers in Jamaica, I must be permitted to laay 
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that he has added another to the many errors he 
has introduced to the House. That charter giVes 
to all children of the King's natural born subjects 
pf England, born in the island, the same privileges 
with his free born subjects of England. The 
lejarned gentleman leaves out the words " of 
England," in his quotation, in the hope that the 
House will understand by English subjects, all 
persons born in the King's dominions. According 
to the interpretation of the charter, all the 
children of slaves by the King's natural born 
subjects of England, born in the island, were en- 
titled to their freedom and to the privileges of 
Englishmen from the hour of their birth. The 
learned gentleman can draw no middle line; he 
can make no distinction between the children of 
colour born of slaves and the children of colour 
afterwards manumised or born of free parents. 
Sir, it is curious that I, a plain country geatle- 
irian, should correct the karned gentleman in a 
fundamental point of law, that I should be com- 
pelled to teach him that by the British law off- 
spring of unmarried persons have no father ; they 
ire JUii populi — the children of the people. They 
follow the condition of the mother. The charter 
of King Charles could not contemplate the 
manumission of the children of Africans. The 
father being unknown in the eye of the law, 
the colour of the progeny would be equally re- 
garded whether inulatto or black : and either the 
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^barter. referred to confers liberty and ttife' English' 
Constitution on all the native populatiop, be the. 
colour what it may, or it relates ' only to the 
children of English parents. Unless the learned 
gentleman carries .his philanthropic theory so far 
as to assert, that all persons are English, who are 
bom in the English. dominions, he must surrender 
his charter. It is in this part of my reply to the 
learned gentleman that I will venture to declare 
that the people of colour have no constitutional 
rights : the day is past when the rights of man 
was a popular topic in Europe, and dear has 
Great Britain and all Europe, I may say all the 
world, dear have they paid for the indulgence of 
this doctrine. I implore the House not to sane* 
tion its deadly intrusion on the West Indies. 
I maintain. Sir, that the petitioners inherit no 
right to the privileges they claim. It is from the 
policy and humanity of the local legislatures that 
they may hope every thing ; they will obtain no- 
tixing by challenging equality with the whites; 
Ojr^by an aspect of. intimidation. The first mu- 
latto which Jamaica gave birth to, and that 
received his freedom from the father, aciquired by 
iblat act only an exemption from forced labour, 
and the rights of possessing property. When 
dovbts. arose, those doubts were removed by laws 
— by laws stampt with the authority of the King 
ift Council. In common charity let us not accuse 
our fellow subjects of keeping from these persons 



the' privileges of Britoad^. without some vedsoiip 
€lttlher drawn from ancient pi^aetice> or indispen-^ 
sable from their unfitneBS to exercise such pfri^ 
viieges. Among the . ancients; ihe fi^eed tasA^ 
although undistinguishect by colour^ and often £Bur 
superior in ci^lizatronaAd leaming to his master^ 
dsd not become at once a citizen of the state;, 
indeed his former' n^ter still retained a^right tof 
certain services, and to neglect them was to in^ 
(iur severe punishment. Ndr is it unreasonable 
to suppose that the first of this race of ttiea 
whose pietition is before us, -were but littie re^ 
moved from the negro ancestor in theii" habits 
and their morals* We may well doubt if the first 
white settlers, who were generally men of rude 
and laborious occupation, had either time orin*^ 
olination or the means of raising their broWn chil-' 
dren in the scale of civilization — of bestowing on. 
them accomplishments which they did not possess^ 
themselves, or know the value of. In 17 1 1,* whea 
these persons are first noticed in the Jamaibit. 
Statute Book, the island had been conquered 
fifty *six ! years ; consequently the very oldest of 
the free people of colour could have been no more- 
than fifty-five years of age. It is probable^ nay; 
it is certain, that at the date of this law the race^ 
of the petitioners were few, poor, and not nuure 
reoiioved in civilization than in complexion, frdnv 
their negro* ance^tote. This law of 171 1> bbw* 
ever^tloeft^inot relate ta^the .matatto only ^^ it ivft9: 
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nQt p99S€4 sp]^Jiy»(as tba learned^ gesitlemaji wQuld^ 
haye :U8 . believe^ . to abstract from: his rights. > It 
WM rather a |aw fyr the encouragement of English 
settler^^ th^n also .the policy of the mother 
coimtry, tbaia (di^hiU ty laid ^ upqn other classes ; 
or I:inay conpede to the learned gentleman th^t 
possibly il; w^s a law tp Jceep the public officeir 
clc^ of ignorant and suspected persons ; that th^ 
public cx>nfi4ence in their corrj&ctness ought not 
to sbe>shakeni by the employipent therein; either 
of^liens^ of whose integrity they knew nothing j. 
pr.of mulattpes and negroep^who as a body were 
geaeJFally;igfiorant^ ar^d perhaps dishonest. The 
law^ or, rather a clause Jn the law, (it.wa£( fQr 
regulating the fees of publjo officers,) enacts, that 
no: Jew, Mulatto^] Indian, jOar Negro^ shall be enir 
ployed in the public offices. This clause was 
repealed several years ago, and it would have 
been candid had the learned gentleman not left 
m^ to acquaint the House with this fact. 

)Th9 learned gentleman next informs the House/ 
that -'the people of colour were then deprived of 
the right of giving^evidence against any one.'' \. 
ajQ9, Sir, very intimately acquainted with the 
laws of Jamaica ; I passed twenty years of my 
life in that island, and I hope the House will 
respect my assurance that no law was ever enacted . 
tbere> depriving free persons of their right to 
giwei evidence. You cannot. Sir, deprive persons 
of wha^ ^hey iiever possessed. Theonfy Ml u^hich 
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relates to the evidence of these parsons, instead of 
taking (tway, conferred a privilege that was never ^- 
joyed before — it conferred the first right that wai 
ever conceded to them, and opened the way to the manjf^ 
(Aher statutes^ which have rapidly removed the most 
oppressive of their disabilities. It was in 1748, 
(I quote from the law, which the learned gentle- 
man's long speech has enabled me to procure* 
and which an honourable friend on my right ha^^ 
assisted me to search for) — It was in 1 748 that 
the act which has excited the indignation of the 
learned gentleman was passed, and when this 
class might be thought to have greatly increased 
in numbers and respectability, and it is entitle^ 
<* an act for making free negroes, Indians, and 
mulattoes, evidence in all causes against one 
another in all the courts of this island,'' The 
preamble of the act states that "great doubts 
have arisen how far free negroes, Indians, and 
mulattoes, may be evidence against one another j 
from whence great inconveniences may arise, 

• - - 4 

such of them as are born free not being liable to 
be tried before the justices and freeholders, as 
slaves and persons manumitted are." I put it to- 
hpnourable members, if the learned gentleman 
did not by his manner and his words, in referring 
to, this act, insinuate that it afforded an additional- 
Jif oof qf the ill feeling of the J amaica Legislature 
Ij^wards these people.; But how stands the fact 
-^it is plain both from the title and the preamble- 
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of the act» that the Assembly of Jamaica granted 
a boon. Says the learned friend of these persons^ 
" In some time, however, they were empowerfed 
to give evidence against each other." True, but 
their evidence was also admissible in favour of 
each other. And, Sir, I am enabled to state from 
the pains I hav^ taken to make myself master of 
this subject, that this law which the learned 
gentleman considers to be one of the oppressive 
laws of the planters, was moved in the Jamaica 
House of Assembly by His Majesty's Attorney-r 
General. If any more were Wanting to prove the 
spirit that governs the learned gentleman, it may 
be found in the remaining portion of the act. 
The second clause repeals an act that was passed 
in 1696, which subjected manumitted negro slaves 
to be tried by the justices of the peace, and three 
freeholders, and provides that " all negroes, 
Indians, and mulattoes, who have been manu- 
mitted by their masters, shall be tried for aU 
offences in the same manner las if they were born 
free." The first clause contains also this proviso : 
** That the act be not construed to extend to admit 
their evidence against any negroes, Indians, dr 
mulattoes, that have the liberties of white per- 
flohs by any law of this island in any case what- 
ever/* This law then reflects the highest credit 
on the Jamaica Legislature — it shows to all un- 
prejudiced and uninterested persons, that ii^ 
littlet:more than ninety years after the settlement 
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of the Island, the browa and black free poptitft^ 
tion were objects of consideratiou and relibii 
The first passage provea that so soon as they 

' understood the nature of an oath, they were ad** 
mitted in their own disputes to give evidence^-^ 
a boon which was sure to lead to more important 
concessions. The second raises manumised per<r 
sons who before formed an inferior class, to the 
immunities of those who were born free — and the 
third shows that already there were many persons 
of colour, whether brown, negro, or Indian, to 
whom the legislature had extended the rights of 
Englishmen, and which rights they seem to have 
guarded from invasion as carefully as they did 
their pwn. And now, Sir, I will state to the 
House another material fact, which illustrates 
several passages of my argument It is fortunate 
that I came down to the House prep^ured for the 
question now before us. Sir, up to the year 1 733, 
there is not to be found- a single petition for pri-^ 

' Allege to the Jamaica House of Assembly, on 
behalf of any brown person. The inference to 
be drawn from this is evident; up to that date, 
the class, as I have already said, was few in num* 
ber and poor in property and spirit I see that 
some honourable gentlemen are prepared with a 
reply — but I have to assure them, for I read. their 
thoughts, that it was no fault of the Legislature 
that no petitions were presented on their behalf. 
It was not from the lack of encouragement^: and 
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the tK)nviction that the ptayfer for jprivile'ges 
would be denied. For, Sir, so early as 1708, 
several acts were passed on petition, giving pri- 
vileges, not ta miilattoes, indeed, but to free 
blacks. The free blacks continued to petition 
for privileges, the privileges of Englishmen, up 
to 1733, when we find the first petition of a firee 
mulatto recorded. Here we see this abused 
Jamaica, this slandered Legislature, sharing theit 
constitutional rights with negroes — perhaps with 
native Africans. Does this look like oppression? 
Does it look like inordinate pride ? Is this jea- 
lousy or unmanly fear? It is fair to date the 
existence of the brown people — certainly theifr 
Existence as a class-— from 1733 ; arid before I s*t 
down, I will inquire into the progress that has 
been made in removing .their grievances, and con- 
ferring on them the benefits of the English law 
and the rights of property. '^ 

After having informed the House that the people 
of colour were in possession of all the coffee aiid' 
pimento plantations, this learned advocate, justly 
apprehensive that his broad assertion required 
explanation, casts about till he discovers what he 
conceiveid to be a proposition as self-evident a^ 
the sun at nopn-day. Whether the learned mem^ 
ber found the conclusion that he draws upon pre- 
mises laid before him with his brief, or whether- 
hfe merely quotes from that brief or petition, it 
matters nc^ : tlie learned member has made it his 
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own in making it part of his spec^ch. No one 
will deny th^t it is the duty of members, when 
they have hypothesis and argument and come to 
fficts,. to be cs^reful they do not mislead the fLouse. 
Gentlemen qannot be ei^pected to c<»ne doMrn to 
the Hous^ prepared to speak on ev^ry question ; 
md their opinions must be guided by facts as they 
are stated to them by members, who either from 
prof(^ssional habits, or local connections^ or from 
taking a prominent part, may be supposed to have 
made themselves masters of the subject. If any 
member so forgets this duty, as^ either from negli- 
gence or design, to deceive the House by false 
assertions, the lowest punishment he merits is not 
to be believed even when he speaks the truth. I 
care not how this remark is applied by the House or 
by the learned gentleman. The learned gentle* 
man gravely assures the House that the Island of 
Jamaica is thus shared by the whites and the 
people of colour. The " former possess the sugar 
^states, and the latter the coffee and pimento es*^ 
tates, and for this reason,*' says he, " the Euro-» 
peans are anxious to make as much as they can 
in the shortest possible space, and think they 
have better chance of doing so by sugar ; while 
the native settlers prefer the other, as they have 
no such motives to leave their domiciles, and are 

attached to them." Who that hears and who that 

J- 

reads, the honourable and learned gentleman's 
speech, can fail to jump to this conclusion — that 
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the inhabitants of our dolotii^s are destined from 
their birth or emigatioh to plantations of cbffee, 
pimento^ and dugar^ as we bring up our sons in 
this cJountfy to a trade or profession. If the 
learned gentleman has the blessing conferred on 
him of half a dozen sons, he will educate one for 
the army, another for the navy, a third for the pul- 
pit, a fourth to follow his own distinguished steps, 
a fifth for physic, and a sixth may be an East India 
Director. An honest tradesman with a large 
family will apprentice them to his neighbours, the 
baker, the oilman, the grocer and the barber- 
just so in the West Indies ; an estate is ready for 
all our boys as soon as they are big enough to 
manage it, and we have only to teach them in 
their infancy the right way. The only puzzle is, 
whether the affectionate father will choose a sugar 
estate for his darling, or a coffee plantation, or a 
pimento walk — they are all good things. The 
latter two are not quite so money making as the 
first, but they are all pleasant and convenient pos- 
sessions. 

Without pretending to be a political economist, 
I think I may venture to predict, that if the choice 
of our sons, (no matter what colour) lay between 
the most rapid and the slowest ways of making 
money, that we should soon have sugar beat 
eoffee atid pimento out of the field ; for I can 
assume the learned gentleman, however fond his 
friends may be of home, and however philosophi- 
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eal in their wants, they lose money most affec- 
tionately. They know how to spend money .^ 
There is no race of people in existence who de- 
light more in dress and equipage and attendance. 
Money may be got rid of quite as rapidly in 
Jamaica as in London, and I presume it may be 
spent with as much pleasure, though with less 
refinement. The people of colour may not be so 
artificial in their enjoyments as their English 
friends ; but the sailor thinks more of his fidler, 
his mistress, and his grog, than the inhabitants of 
this town of their oratorios, their figurantes, and 
their high-priced foreign wines. Sir, the expense 
of settling a sugar estate in the West Indies, is 
beyond the means of the residents. Their wealth 
is in the English Exchequer. The value of 
estates of this description is from thirty to one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Some years 
since they rated still higher. And the true reason 
that the brown people are proprietors of land cul- 
tivated in minor productions is, that they have not 
capital to purchase sugar estates. Any produc- 
tion but sugar, and perhaps coffee, may be cul- 
tivated on the smallest capital. It is the want 
of capital, that keeps the sugar estates in the 
hands of the whites ; and indeed that keeps nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousands of the land 
also in their hands, and not the indifierence of the 
people of colour to wealth, or their affection for 
their native country. And. I may here declare 
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to the House a fact, which contradicts yet more 
essentially the hypothesis of the learned gentle* 
man in regard to the habits of the brown people* 
Sir, they are seldom to be found in the country ii\ 
any capacity ; they hang about the towns, they 
are excellent tradesmen, and they will sometinies 
accept employment as tradespeople in the coun- 
try, if they cannot get employment in the towns. 
But they cannot dig ; they would rather starve 
than engage in agricultural labour — of course I 
mean manual labour. If they possess land and 
negroes, they will sometimes live on and superin- 
tend their little property.; if land only, it remains 
ina state of nature. Nor can we wonder at this 
reluctance to labour ; freedom in the colonies is 
exemption from compulsory work in the eye of 
the black, and often with him it is exemption from 
work altogether. Freedom in the view of the 
man of colour is idleness five days in the week. 
The slave of colour, from the day of his birth, is 
absolved by custom from the worst features of 
slavery. He is brought up in the master's house 
until he is old enough to learn a trade ; by work- 
ing *for the negro slaves in repairing and building 
their houses and kitchens, and making articles of 
furniture on holidays and leisure hours ; and in the 
days allotted for the slaves' maintenance by law, 
he is enabled to earn more than enough for his 
support. 
A person manumised under these circum- 
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stances, nCttui^aUy works no more tolnntarily as a 
free man than he did as a slave ; and the days of 
compulitory labour he has been brought up to, h^ 
converts, by an easy and agreeabte transition, intb 
a long holiday. It is but justice to these people; 
I speak now of all free persons of colour, tb ac- 
knowledge, that it is by the unintentional opera- 
tion of a mistaken law, they have been congre- 
gated in the towns, instead of being encouraged 
to seek employment and subsistence in the coun- 
try. The law, obliging proprietors to have a num- 
ber of white servants, in proportion to the number 
of their slaves, has caused all the situations free 
people are competent to fill, to be monopolized by 
the emigrants from Europe. No one regrets this 
impolicy more than I do. But let it be remem- 
bered, that the ill effects in the brown people are 
accidental, while the real and legitimate intention 
of the law was to keep up the white population, 
that the militia might be eflScient for the defence 
of the colony. 

I shall notice presently the changes that have 
been made in this policy. I stop for a moment, 
to ask, who is this Lord Chancellor West, Whose 
opinion on the Jamaica Act of 1711, the learned 
gentleman has read with so nrach emphasis ? 
^^ Lord Chancell&r West saw no reason why one fret 
nkm should be worse off than another merely on 
account of his colour.'* No more do I — no more 
does any man. But if I see a thief in a blue coat 
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going to execution, attended by a parson m[ ^ 
black onei I should deserve to be hissed and 
j^f^oted were I to say, " I see no reason why th^J^ 
man in a blue coat should be hanged, rather than 
tbe man in a black coaf But though I s^w no 
reason for the distinction, the sheriff and the con- 
stables. Jack Ketch, and the criminal himself,* 
lyou^d see very clearly that I did not know any 
thing about the matter, and had much better go^ 
home and mind n^y own business. But I ask 
again, who is Lord Chancellor West ? I f emem* 
ber none of his name to have held the seals in 
£9gland. If the honourable and learned gentle-^. 
man, means the Irish Lord Chancellor West, he 
should inform the House, for I believe it is not 
usual to quote the dicta of Irish Lord Chancellors 
here, particularly of one who held his office moroi 
than a hundred years ago, and who went to a bad 
school if he learnt his constitutional law in Ire* 
land. That must be a miserable cause indeed^ 
that requires to be bolstered by extracts from the 
mouldy and forgotten book of an obscure lawyer 
-:— a man who is only known as the fiaither of that. 
Mr. West who was Lord Orford's friend^ and the 
schoolfellow of Gray. 

One solitary fact the learned gentleman has 
stated correctly, that in 1761 an act was passed in^ 
Jamaica to limit bequests to people of colour. 
That act was repealed in 1813, and though an 
ample excuse for the law may be found in thi^> 
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spirit of the times, and in the anxiety evinced 
throughout almost every page of colonial legisla- 
tion to keep up the white inhabitants, yet I will 
give the learned gentleman the fiiU advantage of 
this la.w without further discussion — I will merely 
remark, that Mr. Edwards, whose authority the 
learned mover so much relies on, expressly says 
he does not know how far it would be safe to 
repeal this law. 

And if our English statutes were to be pryed 
into, it would be even more difficult to prove the 
necessity and humanity of many of the bloody 
enactments of this country, than to apologize for 
those which are made the reproach of our colonies. 
And, Sir, with this mighty difference — that in 
England our laws affected our countrymen, men 
of the same complexion, manner, and religion 
Cfor I will be silent on our horrible penal statutes, 
aimed formerly against heretics, and lately against 
Roman Catholics), while the Jamaica laws ope- 
rated only against aliens — against persons they 
had been taught, whether justly or unjustly, to- 
consider as their inferiors ; against men only one 
degree removed from savage life. But our Ja- 
maica ancestors have in none of the laws that 
have so ostentatiously been quoted, condemned 
over to the gibbet for cutting a switch in a planta- 
tion—over to the stake and fire-brand for daring 
to worship God with too much or with too little 
ceremony. I have now come to a part of the* 
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learned gentlemau's speech, containing one of the 
grossest deceptions that it was ever attempted to 
practice ou a grave public body. If the learned 
gentleman has implicitly confided in his petitions 
I pity that lamentable apathy and disregard for 
his own reputation, which alone could have mis- 
led him to advance, without inquiry, the most 
impudent falsehoods and misrepresentations, as 
unquestioned and unquestionable truths. If, on 
the other handy the learned gentleman's statements 
are the result of his own researches, I must call on 
the House to witness how great is my respect for 
its forms and its courtesies, that I express neither 
indignation nor contempt for the line of argument 
which the learned and honourable gentleman has 
fidlen into. That learned gentleman says, that in 
spite of all the laws and ordinances of the whites^ 
the people of colour ^' still continue to possess hoards, 
so that it became necessary to resort to additional 
means 'even to deprive them of tJm means of subsis-^ 
tenceJ' And who, Mr. Speaker, are the persons 
against whom this horrible scheme of deliberately 
starving their fellow-creatures by law is charged ? 
They are not the tribes of Israel, who, having 
waged wars for the extermination against the Gen«- 
tiles, at last crowned their sacrifice of blood by the, 
massiacre of their brethren— the Benjamites ; they 
are not Kings of France, one of whom superin- 
tended the slaughter of St. Bartholemew, while 
another commanded from , his palace the confla- 
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gration of a great and rich province; neitter are 
they our own ancestors, who passed the peni^ 
laws for the Irish Catholics, and legislatl^d for the 
mere Irish, as they were called, as if they had 
been brutes and not men. It is not to the authors 
of these atrocities — it is not to Turk or' Tartar, or 
scalping Indian, that the crime of starving their 
fellow-creatures is charged upon, but itis^charged 
on Englishmen of the present day : but not 
farther back than last December, two branches of 
the Jamaica Legislature passed a new deficiency 
act— an act having the same object with those 
which the honourable and learned member has 
stigmatized as being intended to deprive persons 
of colour even of the means of subsistence. He 
has even given the House to understand, that the 
Duke of Manchester, shocked at last with the 
savage character of the last bill, refused to g^ve it 
the royal sanction. I am surprised the learned 
gentleman does not see how deeply he implicates 
his Majesty's government, and, indeed, every 
ministry for many years, whether tory or whig, in ' 
the infamy of this horrible law. What are we to 
think of the party of which the learned gentleman 
is the org^an in this House, who can resort to such 
sweeping accusations to forward their destructive 
views ? The learned gentleman dares not utter 
thes6 calumnies against individuals, or he would 
soon be reached by the strong hand of law, and 
made to know how sacred character is held by the 
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Juries of this country. Aqd is he to be permitted 
with impunity to asperse, in the bitterness of his 
rage and hatred, an entire people, and to brand 
them with the most horrible crimes? Will the 
House and the country endure that that law which 
inflicts punishment when the offence only affects 
the reputation of one, shall be silent and impera- 
tive, when the character, the fortune, the rank in 
society, and life itself of very many thousands, are 
put to hazard ? No wonder that the learned gen- 
tleman is imperturbably cool in denouncing to 
unusual odium the unfortunate West Indian. No 
wonder that he advances as facts the gatherings 
he has collected from the impure source of igno- 
rance and discontent. Whatever may be the con- 
sequences of his declamation, he cannot be cited 
for his mischievous designs before a court of jus- 
tice. Our laws provide punishment for a single 
conflagration, or a single homicide; but the 
learned gentleman and his friends, by their 
speeches, their publications, and by exoitihg the 
interposition of this House (should this House 
ever be so blind as to give way to their clamour), 
may introduce fire and murder into our colonies to 
the annihilation of a hundred millions of property, 
and the loss of a hundred thousand lives; and 
having done all this, — they may contemplate their 
work in triumph and in joy, for there is no law to 
harm them ! 

1 shall now proceed to undeceive the House, 
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if the House has permitted itself to be deceived^ 
by a charge so palpably absurd as that brought by 
the learned gentleman against the deficiency law 
of Jamaica. The first law that obliged the inba- 
bitants to keep a certain number of white ser^ 
vants, was passed in the year 1715. The island 
had then been in our possession sixty years ; now, 
when we reflect on the paucity of white people 
in the earlier age of the colony, and that the 
brown people did not cohabit together, but the 
brown women with the whites, and the brown men 
with the blacks, and that also the blacks were 
but few in number, it is impossible to believe that 
many persons of colour had been made free in 
1715. I have already called the attention of the 
House to ofiicial documents, which prove that the 
first petition presented to the Assembly by this 
class was dated in 1733, being no less than eigh- 
teen years after the first deficiency law was 
enacted. Here we have the learned gentleman 
accusing our countrymen in the West Indies, of 
conspiring to starve a body of people in 1715, 
who may fairly be said to have been almost un- 
known until 1733. Sir, the first deficiency law, 
as the title imports, was to oblige the proprietors 
to provide themselves with a certain number of 
white servants, capable of bearing arms in the 
militia; and since 1715, when the first act was 
passed, up to the year 1827, Jamaica has not 
been without a similar law. What interest^ let me 
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ask, could the people of Jamaica have in starving 
these people, who could not be objects of fear 
and jealousy, either irom their wealth or their 
numbers? It occurs to my recollection, that 
several acts of more or less severity were passed 
about this time, (the date of the deficiency law) 
to regulate the condition of the free blacks, and 
to enforce from them their personal service in the 
reduction of rebellious slaves ; and if I do not 
greatly mistake, the free blacks were compelled 
by these laws to wear badges, that they might be 

s 

distinguished from their countrymen in slavery, 
I have already referred to the repeal of an early 
law by the act of 1748, which law related to free 
negroes alone, and not to persons of colour. Sir, 
had the inhabitants of Jamaica been disposed 
to exterminate the mixed race, they would not 
have sought to obtain their object by the cir- 
cuitous mode of a deficiency act. There was 
little doubt of the English Administration of 
that day, readily entering into the projects of the 
planters, even had they been as bloody as those 
ascribed to them by the learned gentleman, pro- 
vided those objects could only have been var- 
nished over as necessary for the security of 
the British dominion over the island. Some 
seventeen years before this period, occurred the 
inhuman massacre of Glenco. On that spot, as 
disgraceful to the age of William, as the blood 
of Mary is to Elizabeth, was a peaceful, unoffend- 
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iog tribe of peasants, delivered over to military 
execution. Not in the sudden impulse of rage, 
or the heat of war, but in the unsuspicious con- 
fidence of perfect tranquillity, was this horrible 
crime perpetrated. And the people that British 
soldiers were sent to exterminate with fire and 
sword, had received their executioners with open 
arms, and lavished upon them even what they 
could ill spare from their own wants. These 
soldiers, these executioners, these blood-hounds of 
authority, rose from the lodging which had been so 
generously afforded them, and Jn the dark, as if 
darkness cloud hide so foul a deed, plunged their 
bayonets in the bosoms of their hosts! Man, 
woman and child, were mercilessly put to death 
— their dwellings were burnt to the grounds 
having first been pillaged, to add the mean- 
ness of the thief, to the atrocity of the murderer ! 
This useless tragedy was acted by command of 

.William the Third, yet William is not held up to 
the people as a bloody and inhuman tyrant. 

^Buthad the colonists, for the preservation of their 
lives and fortunes, been guilty of only a tenth part 
of this cruelty, no argument of necessity would 
be allowed to migitate the heinousness of the 
offences; no plea of policy would be heard in 
extenuation ; no lapse of time would soften its 
shadows ; not all the waters of the sweet hea- 
vens would wash out the damned spot. Why is 

, a different measure pf justice, and pf charity. 
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to be meted out to us, than to the rest of the 
world? Because, Sir, we are weak; because 
we are distant ; and because there is still left ^ 
remnant of former, prosperity, which has long 
been greedily gazed Upon, as a lawful spoil, by 
the canting hypocrisy and bubble-hunting spe- 
culators of this day. Sir, the very year of the 
passing of the deficiency act, the Pretender landed 
in Scotland, and although at no period of this 
rebellion was the throne of George the First 
shaken, yet such was the severity with which . the 
laws were enforced against the Pretender's friends 
and supporters, whether peasants or peers, that 
Lord Somers (a name somewhat better known 
than Chancellor West's,) asked if it was intended 
to revive the proscriptions of Marius and 
Sylla? Nor at a later date was more mercy 
shown after the failure of a similar rebellion. In 
1746, proscriptions and executions by the axe 
and halter, were renewed with tenfold fury ! Yet 
we do not look upon the reigns of the first and 
second kings of the Brunswick line, as rigid and 
unforgiving — still less do we stigmatize them as 
cruel and bloody. Yet might the fate of Dr. 
Cameron, who was hanged in 1754, for appearing 
in arms on the side of the Pretender in 1745, de- 
serve sjome pity. A banishment of nine yeaxs, 
and the blood that had already been shed, and the 
fact that he had returned to his native country 
only for a few weeks to arrange some domentic 
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affairs, might have ensured his fircfedom^ 'if ft 
was not due to the confidence he so blindly re- 
posed on the oblivion which time usually throws 
over crimes of misjudging loyalty in* all merciful 
and equitable governments. I will be silent cdi 
the rapid extinction of hundreds of Indian tribd^ 
in our North American colonies ; and on thfe in-^ 
trigues, extortions, and the dishonourable wars, 
of' our countrymen in the East, all excited or 
sanctioned by the ruling powers of Great Britain. 
I have said enough to satisfy the House of the 
folly and wickedness of reproaching the West 
Indians with offences of which the counterparts^ 
ten times deeper dyed in blood, are to be found 
in your own annals in all parts of the world 
^ere your arms and influence harve extend ed,^^ 
and even in this favoured island itself. If Wtr 
iJte accused of disgracing our Statute Book ifa 
Jamaica, with laws designed to starve a portioif 
df bur: population to death, I shall always be 
found prepared no* simply to deny the slander^^ 
but to retort upon the English calumniator, tho^ 
vile murders that disgrace his own annals, and 
which can neither be denied nor palliated. The 
reason that the deficiency act was not assented 
to by the Governor of Jamaica, is plainly declared 
in his Grace's speech on proroguing the Assembly^! 
The act instead of being disallowed in England,- 
as a tax on absentees, as the learned gentlemai^ 
has asserted, had long been considered as much- 
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an item in the way^ and means^ as for keeping 
up the tnilitia, and it was to restore it to the 
latter object, that the penalties of deficiency were 
greatly increased. Incidentally the act would 
have fallen heavy on absentee proprietors, and it 
was for that and no other cause, that the Duke 
of Manchester rejected the bill. To prove the 
fallacy of the learned gentleman's interpretation 
of his Grace's opinion, it requires no more than 
that I should acquaint the House, that the ses^ 
sibn before, the Assembly threw out the deficiency 
bill, thinking it, in the impoverished state of the 
island, too heavy a tax on proprietors. And 
what followed? Did the Duke of Manchester^ 
congratulate the Assembly on the stride they 
had taken towards liberal opinions, and the relief 
they had thus afibrded to the meritorious people 
of colour? On the contrary, the Duke prorogued 
the : Legislature for a day, giving as his reason 
fior suddenly putting an end to the session, that 
this important bill had miscarried. In conse-' 
quence of this reluctance on the part of the exe< 
cutive to sufier the deficiency law to expire, the 
Assembly passed the bill for twelve months, t 
cannot find, in the various petitions presented to 
the Assembly, that this law was ever particularly : 
complained of by the coloured people ; ai\d . in». 
deed it is only of late years that its provisions 
have at all operated against them. Up to a late 
period, the peQ|^ of colour found occupation in 
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the towns, and having no predilection for a coun- 
try life, they cared little about laws that had no 
actual influence ' on their comforts. The time, 
however, ha^ come, when these people must 
either accept employment in the country^ or 
perish, for the towns are overflowing with them, 
and they jostle each other at every comer. The 
learned gentleman will say, distribute your waste 
lands amongst them : — most readily would the 
local Legislature adopt tbe plan, if a good result 
could be expected ; or indeed if the people 
of colour themselves would only express a 
desire to settle in the back parts of 'the island, 
there can be no doubt that fertile lands would be 
allotted to them. No later than the session of 
last year, a bill was passed to encourage tod 
enable the different parishes to form such settle- 
ments. It is, however, as tradespeople, as 
mechanics^ that the people of colour will find 
employment — if the deficiency law is not renewed, 
they can be advantageously employed on the 
large estates ; and it may be hoped, that in no 
great length of time, they will replace in this 
capacity, the slaves who die off* in the ordinary 
' x^ourse of nature. It is no uncommon thing for 
free people of colour, who possess a house and 
land, to abandon them, and seek for work and 
wages upon the large properties. I must not be 
understood to say that very many are not so em- 
^yed ; but I admit they are not so numerous 
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as they ynll be, if the deficiency law is not re<- 
newed. 

In 1762, the learned gentleman saysi^ and siys 
truly, that a law was enacted by the Jamaica 
Legislature, to limit the devises of property to 
free negroes and persons of colour. The learned 
gentleman, at the beginning of his speech, in^ 
formed the House, that there are few native Euro^* 
peans resident in the island ; that the men <ti<e 
early, and that the European women bear «o 
proportion to the men. Under such citcum* 
stances, can we be surprised that the white inhabi-^ 
tants of Jamaica, observing the frequent and larger 
bequests of testators to their mulatto children^ 
and not knowing what consequences might arise 
from this novel disposition of property, ^should 
endeavour by law to check the practice ? It ap-^ 
peared to these legislators that there would be a 
rapid transfer of the island to negroes and ran- 
lattoes, if parents were in all eases permitted to 
overlook their collateral heirs, and to beqtiealSr 
their property to illegimate children of colour. 
Nor was this act contrary to the spirit of Englii^ 
}urtsprudence, since^ by the law of England, 
illegitimate children cannot inherit as heirs, 
though they may by devise. It was rather wi 
extension of the English law, than the adoption 
of a new principle. There are, besides, some ex- 
ceptions, unnoticed by the learned gentleman, to 
which I will direct the attention of the House. 
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The law does not apply to the legitimate offdpring 
of white persons, whatever may be the colour of 
the mother. Nor does it apply to the legitimate 
offspring of negroes or mulattoes. And I may 
tak« this opportunity to remark, that whatever 
Inay be the defects and hardships of this law, it 
at:l€ia8t acquits the Jamaica Legislature of one 
accusation — ^the accusation of having always per- 
tinaciously resisted and discountenanced the in- 
troduction of marriage amongst the lower orders. 
But why, Sir, should I dwell on laws long since 
repealed f Fourteen years ago persons of free 
condition, being Christians, were by law admitted 
to give evidence on the same footing with theiir 
white fellow subjects. The act limiting devises 
sad purchases of property, was at the same time 
repealed with several other acts, which -Appeared 
to be oppressive^ The learned gentleman next 
proceeds to describe thej^rst BCt^ as he terms it, 
that was passed to relieve the people of colour 
m Jamaica. He is offended, because this act of 
1796 did not at once raise the people of colour to 
an equality with the whites. Better would it 
be for. this House to follow the example of the 
Assembly of Jamaica in its respect to ancient 
institutions, than ^t one fell swoop to destroy the 
(good with the bad; or in removing one decayed 
ibe%m to overset the whole fabric of the colonial 
99^stem. Had.our Colonial Legislature stopped with 
tkSilwt of 170G, they^ would have richly n^rited 
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the reproach of th^ learned mover, , and of all 
humane men; but having followed up the con« 
cessions of 96, with the more ample grants of 1813, 
and the succeeding years, it would become the 
learned gentlemsm. to seek in someiother quarter 
for materials of misrepresentation and abuse. It 
is true, that in this act the penalty on the perjurer 
—on the wilful and corrupt perjurer — was to be 
reduced to, slavery and transported off the island 
for life. But that is only one of the punishments 
denounced by the law, there is another provided 
^ the discretion of the Courtg-^perjurers may. be 
punished according, to the lawjs and statutes of 
Great Britain. And if more were necessary, 
than what I have already stated, to prove the 
mildness of the English Colonial rule over the 
free people, I may adduce this fact, that under 
this law, which yras in operation seventeen yeansl, 
not a single convict was. sold into slavery.. Nar 
do I remember that during my residence in 
Jamaica there was any occasion to inflict punish- 
pient under the act- The learned mover in his 
elucidatory review of the Jamaica acts, tells the 
House, that ''in 1816 there was a singular act 
passed, that would show what the restrictions 
were, to which those persons were subjected. 
The act gave free people of colour the right of 
navigating their , own ships coast-wise, and > of 
shipping ; for before that time an act of Assent- 
bly had pas/sed,. obliging every cart and hackney 
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coacdi to have white drivers." To begin af the 
end of tjbe learned mover's illustration, I have to 
mferm him that hackney coaches are unknown 
Iq Jamaica ; and that neither hackney coachmen 
nor c^rtmen have ever been objects of legislation 
in that colony. 

♦ ♦ « ilt « 

The law of 1816, the character of which has 
been so circumstantially set forth by the learned 
gentleman, instead of relating to hackney coach* 
men and waggoners, and to the right of navi^ 
gating their own vessels by free persons of colour^ 
pimply permits the appointment of persons of free 
condition to act as master pilots. And now the 
learned mover directs his shafts at the Assembly 
c^ Jamaica in a more especial manner^ and would 
have the House believe that prejudice has taken 
UsdepjEtrture from the remainder o( the inhabi- 
tants to concentrate all its forces in the Legisla^ 
ture. With all that sharpness of wit which so 
much delights this House and the Consistory 
Court, the learned pleader informs the House, 
that last session two petitions were presented 
from the white inhabitants, praying the Assembly 
to extend the privileges of the free people; and 
he then asks with an air of triumph, *' What do 
you imagine was the course pursued by the House 
of Assembly, when the petitioners proposed the 
restoration of their privileges to persons born in 
Ijbo:, island, ?" He answers his own question^ 
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scardely able to contain his metfiment. ^' They 
conferred them upon the Jews/* Well toight'the 
House laugh at what to Englishmeh i§^ems^ stteh 
an absurdity. But, Sir, truth is not iieeeistSJEtrify 
the component part of a jest. Nor does the 
learned gentleman's jest contain one iota of Ihfiit 
valueless commodity. It was not in compliance 
with petitions in iavour of one class, that the 
assembly emancipated another. My Jamaica 
friends may have their own 'mode of conducting 
their internal affairs, but that mode is not after 
that ludicrous and peculiar fashion commonly 
ascribed to the Irish. The sober truth is, that 
the Jews themselves petitioned for the privileges 
which were readily granted them, and which they 
were fully entitled to. For, Sir, our colohiieil 
policy (be it beneficial or otherwise) has eve* 
been to encourage white settleifs; of every eounti^ 
and every creed. Jews, in Jamaica; ha'ire ftlwayi 
been allowed to buy and hold Idnds, aiid they •'are 
proprietors to a very considerable extent; This 
privilege has raised the Jews as a people* and as 
good citizens in their own estimation, and in the 
estimation of their fellow-subjects, and therefore 
there was no prejudice of long standing in the way 
of their full admission to British rights. If we 
compare the conduct of the Jamaica Legislature 
and people in respect to the Jews, with the ani- 
mosity and bigotry of the inhabitants of this 
country on tlie pairing of the Jew naturalization 
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bill of. I7i^« tll9:CQQtras.tt showft gFedtiy^^t^ntbe 
advantage of the former. : Up to this.hour, hnvf 
ma^y law& remain,' drawing distinctions betw^eeiK 
different classes of his l\fajesty's subjects? And 
if it is thought politic in England, to prop iip the. 
established church by test acts, and other reli^ ^ 
gious disabilities, why may not we in Jamaica 
have our prejudices on the score of complexion ? 
You hate a Jew muchy a Unitarian a little more 
than a Jew, and a Ro^>a^ Catholic you both hate 
and fear. We Weist Indiani^ have no jepugnance 
to sit with a Jew, but we dislike the contact and 
the smell of a negro. We , think : little of the; 
religious doubts of the Unitarian, but we haver 
been used from infancy tp keep mulatto men at<^ 
distance. We' do not puzzle ourselv^ mujch- 
about the mummeries of popery^ but# -on the other 
hand, we love the pure blood of our English coun^ , 

ft 

trymen better than tl)ie mixed stream tbat^w^in./ 
the veins of the other descendants of the negro^ .. 
The only distinctions between the. Englishmauv 
bom, and the English cr^ofe^ ^eems to be thisrn . 
that the Creole tastes aiC; rapidly .beicominglesSi. 
ei^elusive; their preposse^ions.&re wearing a.W9^y^ ^ 
and they have given proofs that they aare. wearing.; 
away : but the prejudices pf tb.ej:^S^/^99i«iii!&^^:^ 
haare bb«»: 8tjitiona«y for ages. TJh^fljy iirf^ i{g^ 
Poperjf,'^ is as easily irais!^^nQiNf:a*-it^«»siiiv4h^^ 
day«,i)f,the Puritans, and thevojlGftitbatn|j^>l|^^ 
cry i»Jt^e,ipo»t.pa^^rful 'm%» Ijui4 ..^^HsflK^^^v; 

\ 
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exAtafite^ of JttiMiSeai and 6ln»ieii>aitdtti« J^fiws; 
fblbw it quiekly, or white you deliberftte, Hitt 
d^fespised people will already take afurthfet stftrt 
of you, aftd wilt have extended the Unrestricted 
blessings of the English Constitution to every 
person; whatever their beliief, whatever their 
complexion, within the sphere of their author 
rity. 

The learned gentleman wilfully shut his ey^es to 
tfce^eonfuaion and the danger that is always 4it^ 
tendant upon political changes, for which the 
objeets of them have not been prepared. If, says 
He, it is proper to pass fifty bills affording privi^^ 
t^geis^to fifty persons^ it is surely proper to raise 
the whole class to the rank of citiizens. That i 
ditoy; I may as well say, that if it; be proper 
to ' give' twenty lawyers silk gowns, it must he 
proper to dress up the whole bar in the same ma^ 
teriat, and to bum all the bombazine* The dase 
of free people of colour, has been estimated at 
forty thousand. Does it follow that because 
fifty persons out of forty thousand are> from theif 
acquirements, deserving of additional privileges^ 
that the liame privileges should be indiscriminately 
granted to the forty thousand ? I do believe that 
tbey may be granted not only without risk, bat 
with great advantage to the colony m general; biu 
while I declare this to be my private opinion, I 
feel myself bound to respect even the 'prejudices 

those who have hitherto regardedf'pe^le oi 
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j]^f|r,t pl^io^. t^e jjgQpJe of colour wUl;|»^ a4witt«i 
to thpif fvi[l qiaims, with the iiniyer^l, .^oi^sgnt of 
j^iy cjjissi^s,. ThfE! ye^ry measHJie.Qf granting pajrtf- 
,.Ci^i?(^;priyiJege bills,., a? they. are .ceiled, will ac- 
ip^^stQm the whiter to. see perspps pf.cplour.ipu an 
etqVfalUy with thenaselves; and as they are uow 
atti^pd^ed with no. expense,, the&e e^ai^ples will 
^^o^Uj j)e.9W»e more; numerpus, and. thp, g^j^r^ 
J)fJ^which th^ learned geijitleinan is $p desirous 
^9f, i^ the natuml and e;xpected coni^quence. ,^ 
jij)^>^ Jbi?iye a \yord with the learned genjtleroan i^ 
T^rfJ to.^clfppls,. , He ntup|3i,ers among his gripij. 
^^ces. t^t the children of , yehitea are e4uca1;ed ^t 
ItiH^JSi^? p:(i:pppsi$, while the chjU i(?olpijir^«fp 

Jjjmtj^O fiw ppunds, , 1% i?.,un^»e ^^^% ^tfep 
j^u^at^on 1^^ ^ix whil;e childrien, re^ch^s the,.^^ 
^f^oi^Q thousand pounds actnually. >.. Tlie^ir.jatiafwte- 
nance, ^and edncatioja together, ip no pai't oC , the 
plpj^i^, ampwts to. that^jpcu I - presuppte. the 
lea^rn<54 v geptlenpigp ,i:ef(?rs ^ to Bome . ioui^4^t]jO^ 
SQlLoolj^nd I.wiUonly rein^ hV^ that if tJie?^ 
^^ li3!U|;,six pauper wiilie ^chil^reu ,m.ih^ sq^f?!, 
thp„spilaryjof a respeqtabK SfihQoJfliaslejf, ;^d;t^ 
I^boo^l house 9.Dd serYautSt. :\ri4. r^Mjire^ jss jisjp^ 
^^oqe^?; f S if %re )yere tweuty. pphj^Jajts... _j^t^?/esp 
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^eitrferiie tetf m|>ktktive' jibverty df ^tfre U^fe?'^i?is(s^. 
'Sif,tli^ White f)eopl6 pay th^ takes, dtid tfife J^Kil^e 
■•a riglit to support in what* wiy fhey likd%^^, 
their oM^n class/ so long as it is a distinct cidss; and 
it is very Ungenerous to reproach the cbl6nlsts 
because they do not go to thig same outlay lii sup- 
porting and educating seventy illegitimate chil- 
dren, that they subject themselves to in the main- 
tenance of only six lawfully born children of thefr 
own class. I use the distitictidns of legitinld^e 
and illegitimate, because a natural child of white 
parents is seldom known, and because a legitiriM^ 
child of coloured parents is equally uhcomitibtf ; 
I do not say that instances of ihcbntihend'e aife 
toot t6 be found in one class, nor that their'^ 'ai% 
nijt i^ome marriages in the other. I will mak^'ttd 
obi^erVation^ on the ingratitude of the pei^sbns 
iltrlfo ]^enned that petition, and who could n^ 
have been ignorant that these seventy children a^fe 
€fducated at the expense of the whitfe^ ; biiV'I 
cannot refrain from begging the l6amed gehtlfe- 
man to calculate what would bd th6 cbSt of e'dti- 
eating' the s6venty-six 'children ^t ih.6 satiie' rat& 
that six only are hj6# calculate at. *Fhc eiijiiBA^^ 
4rouTd " be' near thirteen thbtfs4itt'<! piiliiSs"'^i^ 
tott-ary— a suttlfer'-fexd^ediii^ W '^eVeM^'Uf 
althb^ %Wtf paVikb m th^ ' istdhcf: ' th^' '^chM 

estmkMkm fbt- white ^'chil'dW,'"tI ^^^^'^jf 



.founded: when thepeopleof ti9oi€H(uri4i0d*/ir€Ai^^ 

inoatrapxionft sjDlicitude toi increase thefntlln^b^r^Df 
nijbites;^ : WBAk^^e our Eton* and our Wintimttes 
mbly endowed dfor the fy^ns. of the /higheryi^laiBadi^ 
iaoaid rwd: Ifai^e.sdhool^.of'lesfijfii^teE^ soEti .^eijf 
p^se&orcthe hiwer biidcars. .Is Jamaica ittonetto 
J^erefiised'all the g^rades.of soeiety? i Are jthe 
phiaments of lbis^«»»itttiy to faib like ireproaob^ 
.th^t^ lEhel^atlft^^dogedtteman'hafi^ declared imc^ 
|iositiirely that at ia- impossible ' for n, .p^sonjoi 
j»ilDur to obtain justice where a^white mfm k con- 
Mraed. >i give/his assertion a flat and unqnalified 
d^ni^liL I goiiftrther^and I assert that thse brown 
l>eople of- JamaiQ9 wmild rathet be tried ^by a 
jnry of Englishmen .than a )u7y of ^aieir emu 
atdonr. ' As to the particular ^ case of Mitchell and 
S^eaumont,.! know nothing of it. / I should 4Q^» 
Ibstt to averathat an^ English jury sitting in theif 
Imxinthe W^estlndies make a traffic of their oaU^ 
midi c^msciences^ is to cast a slur <Ki>lhe>nttlionftl 
^halractdr^: r which oug^to: oall 'down ^persooal 
toid ^fisgnal x^hastiseaciei^t on the .cakdnniatM; 
Jf /fKEogperty is so unsafei that a Jamais jury <^ 
li^hkesris ever ready to /transfer it irom^ the p6o|ile 
of <^Q^dtir to their own^ olass^i lioW^ is it 4ifa^ &m 
Hhi^ miitiond M'l^e not befove this &und msnr 
paaetmtBtiexy^ iiouldthey ever hiinEeaaeacistence in 
^i /if^ookats-^ of theii|v3i>ure4 people t We aiie 
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iitkn/ow«rthM(]^008& ttiay iie^cdwimanttetl tfay Uii 
loladiinidSir^ (the/^sffianosithilig tmigfatliaTei happ^rad 
tiUibMlyjtr these idandfii.! iJi is^mot^loiig gbam 
tiw'iiJtatholiosivisere (>eHiiitted toihbM«Qminis6i6ii& 
Bint the learned gBfideaiaii shoQld>iiH>t{iut^iiff ins 
A«i&7 itpcm the. fiooise. . Let ^him^in. the intuitiplir 
oitjr of ?liis ^nowlttdge, affiird one instance ^^of 4 
perscmf of icolonk* heing rconiaaiidfld by his. j olsrii^ 
£Hr;afiersonjo£ eolbiiavottbc lO^^Oii^ being ia'ibe 
mililckt^t? ali, teithet jeis ^ piiyate iorm^pettj^ offieen. 
There are i^tety &w pefsoas-ol /weidth;o£iJ(thak 
ooibixr^ and what these »e^haKej aiwayat jMuae 
civil Mbfficeconfeiifdd on ; lh«ril aench Jas Jmisgi^ 
Advooatcv winch ^eaoerrtpto them^feam /atctndt idotyu 
BiaA^ white ixBirsaDfif not only mapihe,imt sit^ ooihi 
tiattally :c6ibmanded^by then* ;jderks- And nivfaitft 
dependanlis. A.^person of';good; behavioni;::w3tii 
«ome good.litck, is frequent^ made' sin officer^ mxH 
ence having aKConimissbii» .aoeardkig to^themles 
of the isenrioe^ ha rises by senientyv and i£ he 
Uvea^ jiiiltiiDately (U)immand« ius d^gimeok 
eaiay ti^vlielieve that this ipeeiwiai^ means a^ 
gro^ with im ^military pimnotiaa; it .m^^ssmmok 
^ field: officers arid xolonehMn^dBief to jImiM 
anhoffdinate «ank.m {Hdviite life*: ^ fifow Ifab'lawv 
adverted to >b^ thdi^arned ipentkman^f. whkfli 
obligdBTevery ifihabitanl^ capableof bearu]^ annaty 
Wr aeA^e ia Ihe. a»ilitia» i^pties oC'Cenciec'^ Aht 



ranka^.^aiKJl. it rests w^h Jik^^e0\(m^lM the 
meat whether he erer shall hold a o<MBflnsikiBC 
and vi. these, circumstances it is hy bo aneans 
unusual. for the great proprietpjr to find Mikusdf 
under the command of his own oyerseer or otkdr 
dependant. ''There! is also a want/' says iht 
leiacned geatlema% : ''of white persons to serve wi 
(^pner^s*.mqa€ist%:V and to strengthen faiaas^ 
s^jlion, he ij^noes Kingston^ by far tbe^ most 
populous^,part of ti;^ Isl^nd:^ . This want ^oesncEt 
existy.exceptin the petkibnson theiabley and its 
^fjterl^ false that it i^ the practice to take; a i^doGKB 
^jUliers from, the barracks (o^ form a^cornner's jnry^ 
cu: fifeanh^th^shipipingfor t'l^^ safloes;' :Had 
§];i^^ (^urso 1^ all :<aHefd^ fin^ it isriBtinb;^! 
^^ht}^i \v^]k^,.ti¥eli^rare ^: be takenifrtaaitl;!^ 
sj^pj^i()kg^9l tiyi^vmiki^yy9Ja& i&at 'tfae^ ecponotf 
^ilpr;^r,fin4r'S9'4^^' 1^)^^ b&' ^piisferredf to^thd 
of^f^Sf^,.[:ynl^fi^^ QW siippchBe Kin^on to^ be 
^epopul^dTHf^ l^hito :men, -, tod t)n&y itita coibnet 
tp^.xem^,Twe are^- compelled to dbbelieye vtiife 
iJ^^rr^jf^Aiof ^e*fi^ the'leomed^^mff 

ipjp;|if^ ^^/it:iiia5i^heloiig.ifTh6*wrneli 

^3^^f^, (^{ftm^ln* j ^superiority ^ ibr hisi\ oitettii 
W^» tiifisfyJIP^S w^/t^r:g»o^dvithaEbf4heiieiiari* 
IfilJF^cpWWP^ft qfi^9ii5»lf^a«d'few!en cxeeirtiOM** 

^^yiff .ePf&iW«^^ thifc/iiArBiras kiDaMWkft 



^0bA ^ %mth^ wbHes/ tod I imagine thcftHbe 
renifcTiMaM be eiHiiewhat diffeteht^- Tfa 
dist:iQQ Jamaica; and thch Kiit ijf crii^ %re 
laweUed .by emigitets from Btitairi ^ and 

irtiand, andfnmiliH^EOTope/^^^^^^l^ driven 

Jay poverty, and -peiiiaps by scnme, "frcmi-^fHeir 
own coofUty^ atid'ltPi^ tbir'awn wpm^k si^rib^^oln- 
mom^y .without Ksolir^j^ and" wftbont'! fi^nd^, 
aaid!?wkat ur worst ^df^fctt-^Virithi^ '^afectifei^; 
.This list is inrttaL^r increased %y a latge-garritbtt 
.and!:by a great- body^ofseaftieBfj^ ^ding 'iil^e 
coniBe ^f^e year from twelve lb fifteen^ thcmsmid 
HKOQ lo^khemasftof whilfeis^/ |if efthe^^^ 
tu>tioup.Davy> ^irhethar nieci^acifite ^(n^ roy^^'lsd^ 
«fyuU0«s^hey are a& a4^y, s^e^thbvit ^(gn^ 
agmintrthe; h»i^S';.'aad i^£ tbfe emigrant'/ mSA-f^ 
mmoqnaiitted wiUi tbode tmded ^vrlilisH isti^d»etVit^ 
able in tiie eolonyiv ' Pcve): ty too dftett 4ead)^^ t6 
oriiM.: :l%e people qf eolour^ oti^cf ^therlmV^^^^^ 
webiXK^t n'ptd' the me^btiniinil iHtfrj^by-^iHtiai 
tilusy gaia «a boaest livetihood. '^ ' Tfi^' Itaiij 
BioreoTjerfiribBds Mi4 Tuitions- to^j^ki-tft^iiinr^a^ 
j»is ^ttsaairforthe; ina«t«ii!& \(^h6> Hd^ ■'^nitfde'^^ 
.»ba«8>fise, still «o.pn)teo.t3th«ia/lifiB> v^iM61i'^^ 
their' welfen&j-^noii-iperbaps'wte ftft'^kMa^^ dv^i* 
Ifwym uSm vefusiiiUtO'pevtkiiettll^ih- td«)U*eti|>j^iH^ 
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w slaves* I£ therefore we add the nilofutiiditte 
spldiem to, the whiter population^ susd^coasidor tlui 
destitute condition and. depn^ved* characters of 
nmj emigrant&.wha seek m. asyhimJiiiiJamwH; 
and likewise^ the .supwior advafttageiB of tke 
brown population, : we shall ceose to wonder thi^ 
the whites exceed the brown people in the^nnmber 
t)f their paupers and their <:riminals; And I must 
make this further remaijc to the House, on the.wfaole 
tencm of the learned gentleman's speech, and I 
beg the House will not lose sight of the . £aict te 
wbich. I am about, to call it9 attention»--^-4be 
iearaed gentleman has not confined InnxKlf - to 
one district of Jamaica, nor has he taken tiie 
islaiKl at large ; but he has jumped fromone pttiish 
ta another, pickii^ up one story here*-aftiother 
•there-^ust as it suited bis convenience; One of 
bis petitions is signed < by the coloured people of 
^St^ James. Ift that parish he finds hisnnferBM'* 
tion about schools. And he calls on yo«i to lalce 
it for granted that the two Sti James^s^ schools iare 
l&e prototypes of all the schools in the idlaiidl 
fie^ crosses over to St. Elizabeth's for a petition 
ia iavour of the free people^ and desires ue^ to 
believe that a few SU Elizabeth freeholdwt speak 
the sense of the colony* In , Manehest^ itnd ^Bti 
Ann's he^finds^^some great fi^r tamed possessed*^ 
these . people, and he multipl^^ thejjii ? by\ ^ 
namber^ of parishes ivhich' the island eontaiASi.^ 
and fancies he faas^ procured- a qoimet siMtt* totitfc 
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And isBttyci^ hunts^Kingstbn barmeks md'^^tog- 
shbpa for 9^ eorohei^is jury,^-^but here hfe fe loSt^ 
for he cannot inform ui^' what is'dbne for juryhidh 
m liiose^ districts wheire there is neitheri^oldier lioir 
sailon The learned gentleman must permit me to 
take a' fair advantage of one of his facts, which,- ^ 
k is ' favoorable to ' the West Indiesy and coiiiirfg 
from the mouth of the learned ttiemb^r; the Hbuse 
may venture to give implicit credit to. ^hsit 
island cannot be in a siate of -subh demor^zationt^ 
as some would have thought it to be, which!, 
inr forty y^ars^ out of a population of s6veni^ 
thousand free persons,- has witnei^^ed bat-eleveii 
eixecutions. - ' "" 

The learned gentteman has pledged "himisdlf to 
prl»ss tins subject on the House in a future session ; 
1 trust that he will not persist in his thriaat, Blit 
will leave it in the hands of the local L^slattirei^^ 
who are the constitutionalarfoitrators of the rights 
andjclaims of ail persons within theii^ limits. It \i 
for His Majesty^s Government to jt^ these bodiek 
should they be tardy, and there can Cbe noifeiiir 
that the: Assemblies, Who' hhve, af the inistance of 
the arown, meliorated the Audition of their sl^Ves]' 
will refose * the «anie ^atteii^tion^ t6 sitg^iicrds in. 
favour of the people oi colour. Shtjnld;* tlife ^Jii^ 
liament of Great Brttain ohce a^feuiiliir^h^-pb^^^ 
of tegtilatiiigr 4he degrees^bf 'rki*, whifeh' the i^^ ' 
speetive dasses in the W«iit^ndi«s' ^ tb etijdy,1't 
will either ^fexhibitits^oWn w6dkneS"s 4 th^'^^ttet 
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contempt of its ordinances ; or, if it resorts to 
force^ it must be prepared to change thie entire 
face of West India society. Parliament, power- 
ful as it is, cannot regulate the minds of men ; it 
cannot compel the whites to social intercourse 
with a class that they do not respect ; it cannot 
compel them to forgive the persons, who have at 
length brought upon them that immediate inter* 
ference, against which they have struggled so long 
and so successfully. Their constitution, of 
which they are more jealous than this House is of 
its privileges, inasmuch as they are weak, and we 
are powerful, they will regard as an unreal mock* 
ery ; and they will too justly ascribe its subver- 
sion to the persons of colour. Animosity in the 
heart will soon lead to open dissension, and this 
government must either retrace its steps, or, if 
they are persisted in, it must be satisfied to 
behold the English colonies denuded of their 
English inhabitants, and in the possession of a 
class of persons who know not England, and 
have no ties of consanguinity to bind them to 
Great Britain beyond what they have to connect 
them with Africa and St. Domingo. But if the 
measure of an amalgamation is left to the local 
authorities, all these dangers will be avoided* 

THE END. 
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